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Ax attempt to offer to the Public a complete ſum- 
mary of Lord Minto's Speech, if not impracticable 
would, at leaſt, be pre ſumptuous; for that admirable 
work contains ſcarcely a paragraph, from which 1::{or- 
mation is not to be obtained, effential to a knowledge 
of its important ſubje&t; or in which a ſentiment 
is not to be found worthy. of being recorded in 
letters of gold: — but, as there are in it, as well as 
in afl other works of extraordinary merit and conſider- 
able length, ſome parts more impreſſive than others, 
and as I know there are multitudes of my Countrymen, 
who are anxious to form correct and impartial opinions 


on the Queſtion of Union, but who have not leiſure 


to · conſider it with the attention, which ſo complicated 
and comprehenſive a ſubje& requires, I will, for the 


eaſe and convenience of ſuch men only (for on the 
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prejudiced and intereſted argument would he thrown 
away) endeavour to feleft ſuch parts as have made 
the ſtrongeſt impreſſion on my mind; indulging at 
the ſame time an anxious hope, that they may thence 
be induced to beſtow on the ſubject a degree of reflec- 
tion ſomewhat proportioned to its importance, In 
order to be the more perſpicuous, I ſhall write in the 
firſt, inſtead of the third perſon ; ſacrificing, where I 
judge it neceſſary, the Authors beauty of language to the 
conciſeneſs which my plan requires. 


In conſidering the Queition of Union, the firſt pro- 
pofition which ſeems to impreſs itlelf on every mind 
is, that a cloſe and intimate Connexion, of one deſcrip- 
tion or other, between Great Britain and Ireland, is 
eſſential not only to the proſperity but to the ſecurity 
of both Countries ;—diſconnettion being likely to ex- 
poſe both, to the greateſt poſſible quantity and variety 
of evil.-This, I find, to be conceded on all hands, 
except by thoſe who call themſelves United Triſhmen, 
or by thoſe other wretched men, whom the vigilance of 
Government has lately expoſed to the ſcorn and con- 
tempt of a Country which they diſgrace, under the 
title of United Engliſhmen ;—both» deſcriptions of per- 
ſons, being confederates in the deſperate and wicked 
pro;*As of a foreign ſtate, for the ſubjugation and ruin 
of their Country, I conſider their opinions as entitled 
to the ſame degree of deference, that we ſhould pay to 
the ſentiments of the French Directory on a Oueſtion 
of Britiſh Intereſt ;—but, we are engaged with them in 
a different ſort of controverſy from the Queſtion of 
Union, and it is the — Tatts alone that can ſettle 


if 
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If even this propoſition were not admitted, it is too 
obvious to require much argument to prove it:—a 
glance on the map of Kurope, and a moment's reflec» 
tion will ſatisfy us, that theſe two ſiſter Iſlands, not 
merely contiguous, but lying apart from the reſt of 
Europe, as it were in the very boſom and embraces of 
each other, and reciprocally dependent, ' for a ſecure 
and undiflurbed Navigation in a great part of the Cir» 
cumference of both, are naturally and neceflarily afſo- 
ciated in the purſuits of Peage, and in the dangers of 
War; and that in a ſtate of total political Separation, 
they muſt necefſarily be rivals in N inſtance, and if 
rivals, enemies. 


Jt is very eaſy 10 conceive the aggravated flate of 
warfare that would be waged between two Countries, 
each poſſeſling in a greater degree the means of offence, 
and in a leſs degree thoſe of defence, than in any other 
poſlible fituation; we ſhould recollect too, that if one of 
theſe Countries ſhould be engaged in a war with a 
third, the other would preſent advantages to the Enemy, 

which it could not otherwiſe potſeſy ; and thus, inſtead 
of contributing to each other's ſecurity and greatneſs, 
they would only harraſs, enſeeble, and endanger each 
other, in proportion to their reſpettive means and re» 
ſources, It is manifeſt, that the ſmaller and weaker 
Country of the two, muſt experience theſe diſadvan- 
tages, yet more ſenſibly than its more powerful neigh- 
bour; and in its diflerences with the Other, the aid and 
alliance of a third Power muſt be ſought, and purchaſed 
by ſome conſideration or other, We tre tac by reaſon, 
then as well as by hiſtory, what fort vi price muſt be paid 
by an inferior, for the proud and politic protection of a 
powerful 
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powerful ſtate; as the comparatively feeble and poor 
cannot diſcharge ſuch a debt in actual force and wealth, 
it muſt give what it has, and pay its quota in general 
ſubſerviency ; that is, in a baſe dependence, little ſhort, 
either in degradation or ruin, of poſitive ſubjection. 


Indeed a ſmall Country, ſituated between two great rival 


ſtates, can hardly hope for an interval of tranquility, 
ſecurity, or dignity: dignity may be put out of the 
queſtion; for ſuch a Country muſt live from day to day 
by intrigue, a ſort of degrading policy, irreconcilable 
with any ſenſe of national honor or pride—and it can 
as little look for tranquility or ſecurity ; for, beſides its 
own quarrels, the cauſes of which would be infinitely 
multiplied by that vicinity which would otherwiſe ex- 
tinguiſh them, it will be dragged perpetually into the 
quarrels of both its neighbours, and generally find itſelf 
the bone of contention between them. It will, in fine, 
have to endure thoſe ſcourges of deſolation and ruin, 
which fall on all unhappy Countries that are the Thea- 
tres of War, without perhaps having any other intereſt 


in the conteſt, than that of being the prize deſtined to 


reward the conqueror, or purchaſe the peace of the 
vanquiſhed, 


We ſhall perceive, on the other hand, with the ſame 
facility the inducements and advantages of connexion: 
by this, the reſources of one Country, inftead of being 
ſubtracted from thoſe of the other, flow into a 
general flock ; out of which, as from the common heart, 
ftrength and proſperity may .circulate to the remoteſt 
extremities of both, and the right arm of the Empire be 


- nouriſhed and fortified, without impoveriſhing or with- 
ering the left. —But, I will no longer inſiſt on this 


conceded 
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conceded point, aſſuming it as a propoſition, proved 
and granted, that connexion is neceſſary for the ſecurity 
and happineſs of Great Britain and Ireland. The 
Queſtion then turns on the beſt and moſt eligible mode 
or form of that conexion. 


On this point alſo I have a ſettled opinion, reſolving 
itſelf into this propoſition, that when two Countries, 
mutually require connexion, the only mode of connex- 
ion which can perfectly remove the evils of probable 
ſeparation, ' and fully confer the benefit of Union, is 
a perfect identity and incorporation of their govern- 
ments ;—-all relations of a more partial nature, perpetu- 
ally ſubjecting Countries, ſo circumſtanced, to vexatious 
contentions which inevitably terminate in a criſis, where 
the alternative only remains of total ſeparation, pro- 
ducing mutual and perpetual hoſtility, or perfect incor- 
poration and unity, 


That ſuch are the properties and defects of imperfect 
connexions, we ſhall fatisſy ourſelves by a curſory view 
of one or two principal relations of that deſcription.— 
I ſhall begin with that produced by conqueſt, for I be- 
lieve, it will generally be found, that where two Coun- 
tries are ſo united as to invite, by their local poſitions 
a connexion between their Governments ; the ſtronger 
of the two will attempt the ſubjection of the other, and 
if the attempt ſucceed, the mode of relation I now treat 
of, will be eſtabliſhed. — Conqueſt, it is true, may lead 
to any form of connexion ; but as War 1s rather a rough 
courtſhip, hiſtory ſurniſhes but few examples of its ter- 
minating in that ſort of happy Union which incorpo- 


rated the Roman and Sabine People. — By conqueſt 
| then 
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then I mean that dominion, which is exerciſed by the 
conqueror while the countries continue diſtin&t, or that 
povereignty which, being ſounded by the ſword, is mea- 
ſured by the power of enforcing it on the one hand, and 
the inability of reſiſting it on the other.—This ſort of 
Connexion we may, I think, at once diſmiſs from 
the argument ; for, as a maſter nation is generally found 
to be a tyrant, and a ſubject nation a flave, and as the 
dominion held on this ground confers but a barren 
ſceptre, and a crown of thorns, it may be conſidered as 
the worſt of all. | 


1 ſhall next ſpeak of federal Connexion, and ſhall 
[ fay a ſew more words upon it than I otherwiſe ſhould, 
| from having underſtood that, in the variety of opinions 
on the Queſtion of Union, ſome have leaned towards 
a Connexion of that nature. I confeſs, however, I can 
| find nothing in that mode of relation to recommend it, 
and every thing we know of ſuch conlederacies, ſeems 
to prove them, in the firſt place, inadequate to the pur- 
poſe of Union, and in the next, of very precarious dura- 
tion. —'The fundamental vice of federal Conſtitutions 
ſcems to be that, profefſing only to provide tor ſome 
common intereſt, they leave a diſtinétneſs and oppoſi- 
tion of intereſts on many other points, and in ſpeaking 
of national Intereſts, diſtinétneſs may be conſidered as 
merely a convertible term for oppoſition. Tt muſt be 
obſerved indeed, in reading the hiſtory of ſuch Govern- 
ments, that the different ſtates generally act in a ſpirit 
of rival contention, and are ſo much occupied in jea- 
louhes and competitions with each other, that they often 
diſcover more apprehenſion of contributing a grain too 


much in the federal ſcale, than a grain too little for 
; 3 the 
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the ſucceſs of their common object. To this may be 
attributed the rapid downfall, almoſt without a ftruggle; 
of the United Provinces, and the degrading ruin and 
ſlavery into which they have been plunged : —the over- 
throw of another brave and celebrated People, the 
Swiſs, may be accounted for on the ſame principle ; 
and I cannot ſuppreſs ſome apprehenſion that we may 
have to lament, even in our own day, the diſſolution of 
the Germanic Body itſelf, the greateſt EY which 
the world ever knew. 


I am now to ſpeak of thoſe Connexions, which have 
ſome part or member of their Governments the ſame, 
with diſtinctneſs and ſeparate independence in all the 
teſt. Such is that of one King or Executive Power, 
with ſeparate Legiſlatures; and of this form of con- 
nexion, we have undoubtedly had experience enough 
in this Empire to prove its inſufficiency. —But, I wiſh 
to ſay a few words on its principle, in order to inquire 
into the true cauſe of its natural tendency to weaken 
and diminiſh the bonds of its connexion, until they 
become at length little more than nominal, and remain 


perceptible only in the ſtruggles and convulſions of its 
diſſolution. 


4 

The firſt defect I ſhall notice, in this mode of im- 
perſect connexion, is preciſely that which is obſervable 
in federal Relations; the connexion being but partial, 
the great maſs of intereſts continue diſtinct, and the pub- 
lic mind, being pointed towards a ſeparate view of in- 
dividual Intereſt, even the vicinity of the Nations con- 
nected, inſtead of improving friendſhip and harmony 
ketween them, generates a Jealous, angry temper, ri- 
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pening every trivial diſcontent i into grounds of alienation 
and hoſtility. | 


* 


Another grand ſource of diſcord is, the inequality in 
the relative influence and power of the two Countries; 
and this no inſtitutions can alter, for in ſuch Unions 
the ſuperior muſt ever be predominant, and the inferior 


' ſubordinate in their common concerns ;—hence follows 


a nominal independence only, in the inferior fate, 
accompanied by a jealouſy of the ſuperior, which it 


' mult be confeſſed is not very ſurpriſing, and an irkſome 
conſciouſneſs of real dependence, which I conſider as 


the moſt fruitful of the evils which ultimately extinguiſh 
ſuch Connexions. 


In Governments thus adminiſtered under external 
influence, the eyes of the Nation paſs over the imme- 
diate Inſtruments of its Adminiſtration, to that exter- 
nal Power which is, in fact, their efficient head; and 
every grievance, real or imaginary, being ſuppoſed to 
ſpring from that ſource, diſcontent, chagrin, and re- 
ſentment are perpetually directed againſt it — the clamor 


and ſtruggles of Faction, the activity and eloquence of 


popular and ambitious Leaders, and ſometimes, even 
the exertions of Patriotiſm have all the ſame direction: 
an angry, impatient, and intolerant deſire for Inde- 
pendence, becoming the prevailing paſſion among the 
People, whoever touches that ſtring reaches their 
hearts perpetual attempts to improve their political 
ſituation ſollow, and inceſſant efforts, in periods of 


common diſtreſs and danger to extort conceſſions from 


the connected Country are the certain conſequences.— 
Theſe conceſſions being ſought on the ground of right, 
| are 


1 
ars received without gratitude, until at length they ſerve 
rather to whet, than to fatisfy the appetite that calls for 
them; and each victory of this kind, becoming only a 
vantage ground, from whence another may be ſought, 
the improvement of Independence is puſhed forward; un- 
til the true goal of that courſe comes in view, I mean 
ſeparation. This view however, at length, diſcloſes 
the danger or ruin connected with it; and both Coun- 
tries, taking the alarm, ſeriouſly contemplate the only 
ſanctuary, in which they can take ſhelter ; perfect 


Union. 


From this plain deduction of conſequences from their 
obvious cauſes it is, I think, evident, that the elſects 
I ſtate are not merely fortuitous, but that they muſt uni- 
formly be produced whenever the cauſes of them exiſt ; 
and we are taught therefore, nut leſs by reaion than by 
experience, to expect (imperfect Connexion being the 
means of aſcendancy, as well as the cauſe of ſubordina- 
tion,) that the natural love of Independence on the one 
hand, and the incompatibility of that Independence 
with Connexion on the other, ſhould always lead two 
Countries, eircumſtanced as I deſcribe, to the laſt alter- 
native, Union or Separation ; an alternative, in which 
true Wiſdom and Patriotiſm will make one choice; 
while Paſſion and Prejudice, or a blind ſophiſticated pride, 
counterfeiting Patriotiſm, will prompt another. 


With this view of the ſubjeR, taken more from hiſ- 
tory and experience, than from the mere philoſophical 
principle applicable to it, I cannot help looking to the 
Union of Great Britain and Ireland, not merely as de- 
ſirable and advantageous, but as certain and unavoid- 

B able ;— 
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able: —indeed, it will be found, that every point or 
turn of the ſpeculative courſe I have purſued is veri- 


fied by the hiſtory of every Connexion we have hitherto 
known, with the Nations which now compoſe our 
Empire.—The Union of the Heptarchy was the birth- 
day of nothing leſs than the Kingdom of England, the 
glorious Empire of which extends around the Globe ; 

and it is an incontrovertible hiſtorical fact, that the local 
attachment and national feeling, which the inhabitants 
of the ſeveral kingdoms entertained towards their reſ- 
pective countries, were extended at once to the whole 


United —_—— | Fra 


The imperſe& political connexion which ſubſiſted 


between England and Wales, previous to the reign of 


Henry the Eighth, was marked by calamities of the moſt 

afflicting nature to the latter; and the advantages, de- 
rived by that Country from its Union with England, 
may be judged of, by comparing or rather contraſting 
the period of its hiſtory, previous to that event from the 
reign of Edward the Firſt, with the two Centuries 
of ſecurity, peace, and progreſſive i improvement which 
it has fince enjoyed. | 


- 


Ruinous Conteſts between England and Scotland, 
for nearly three Centuries, deluged both Countries in 
blood, and terminated in the Union of the two Crowns, 
at the acceſſion of James the Firſt ; but, here com- 
menced a Century of that preciſe relation which is the 


| ſubject of our preſent enquiry. 


The two Kingdoms had one Prince and one Execu— 


tive Power, with ſeparate Parliaments. — Scotland aſ- 
| ſerted 


(12) 
lerted a perfeRt independence and equality, but expe- 
rienced a real ſubordination. — It would undoubtedly 
be unfair to impute to this cauſe alone, the many diſ- 
advantages under which ſhe laboured, and the declin- 
ing condition of that Country during this laſt period. — 


Much of the calamity which ſhe experienced, may be 


placed to the account of the Troubles and civil. Wars, 
of Which every part of the Ifland partook, during a 
conſiderable part of the laſt Century : — but, with this 
allowance, it is not the leſs true, that the laſt Century 
was a period of great political diſcord and diſſenſion 
between England and Scotland, in which the latter 
Country manifeſted that angry and querulous temper, 
which J have deſcribed as inſeparable from the jarring 
and abhorrent Union of nominal Independence, and 
real Subordination. — This Cauſe produced its natural 


effect, and both diſturbed the Empire in Peace, and 


weakened it in War; ſometimes, by political conten- 
tion between the people of Scotland and the Monarch : 
—ſometimes by the habitual animoſity of the two coun- 
tries, hardly kept under by the authority and media- 
tion of the common Sovereign: — ſometimes, by the 
Intrigues of Scotland with France; and, above all, by 
the purſuit of the Idol, Independence, to the very 
brink of Separation. — The very Unity of the Crowns 
became a grievance; and towards the cloſe of this 
period, (I mean in the firſt Years of the reign of 
Queen Anne) partly by prqjects for abridging the Pre- 
rogative, becauſe it was adminiſtered out of Scotland ; 
partly by projets for uſurping a conſiderable portion 
of the regal power, in order that it might be admi- 
niſtered within Scotland, partly, in fine, by refuſing 
to accede to the Settlement of the Succeſhon, adopted 

B 2 : in 
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in England, the Parliament and the Patriots of Scot- 
land, brought the danger of impending ſeparation ſo 
home to the ſenſe and boſoms of both Countries, that 


the prudence of the people was at length alarmed ; they 
opened their arms to each other, and took ſhelter 


from ruin, in that inſeparable embrace which has 
ever ſince continued, and I truſt, ever will continue 


to unite them. 


The Connexion between England and Ireland began 
in Conqueſt, and the relation was that of Sovereign 
and Subjedt.—I do not fay a Sovereign, able at all 
times to enforce his dominion, or a Subject ſubmiſſively 
acknowledging it :—but, whatever the Connexion was, 
it had that origin, and preſerved that character through 
its firſt period. — This firſt and intolerable Rage of na- 
tional relation, paſſed forward and ſoftened gradually, 
but through the ſanguinary proceſs of habitual reſiſt- 
ance and inſubordination, ſwelling occaſionally into 
civil Wars and Rebellions of the . moſt ferocious cha- 
rater, into a dependent Connexion, or a mitigated, 
but ayowed dependence of Ireland on England. — 
This ſecond period alſo paſſed away, and the ſtate 


of Iriſh Independence, now ſubſiſting, was achieved 


by the exertion of Iriſh Energy, in moments of Britiſh 
debility and diſtreſs. —In the mean time, we have ar- 
rived at that. preciſe point of Connexion which has 
been the principal object of diſcuſſion.— We have a 
common. Prince with ſeparate Parliaments. — Ireland 
claims a ſovereign, independent Government ; and 
that claim is freely admitted, while England exerciſes 
nevertheleſs, with the acquieſcence of Ireland, an open 
aſcendency and controul in every one of its concerns. 


— We 
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—MWe are making, at this moment therefore, an expe- 
riment which is not yet twenty years old, and the pre- 
ſent criſis of difficulty and danger, furniſhes the proper 
ordeal for determining its efficacy. — Surely then, I 
may claim the benefit of facts, of which we are our- 
ſelves the living witneffes, and appeal at once to the 
diſaſtrous teſtimony of the preſent period, for the effi- 
cacy of ſuch a ſyſtem, in yielding to the Empire pro- 
tection, and ſupport, and in averting from both Coun- 
tries the danger of common ruin. — Can we need bet- 
ter proof than every tide has lately brought us that the 
preſent feeble and flimſy bond which connects Great 
Britain with Ireland does not poſſeſs one principle of 
ability 2. 


' 


the power with which the Conſtitution of Ireland has 
inveſted him and the legitimate means employed by the 


Sovereign of that Country to preſerve a uniformity of 


Meaſures in the direction of our common Intereſts 
treated as the interference of a foreign Power, we have 
had the misfortune of ſeeing a great proportion of the 


Iriſh People, conſiderable for its numbers, and I fear, 


not altogether contemptible even for its Blood and 
Talents, in open Rebellion againſt our common Sover- 
eign, and in cloſe alliance with our common Enemy.— 
The diffolution of all Connexion between us was the 
object they propoſed. -- The grievance which they roſe 
to redreſs was that Connexion, and the cauſe which 
their Maniteſtos proclaimed as well as the ſtandard un- 
der which they muſtered and fought was ſeparation.— 
This end then, towards which we have feen ſuch Con- 


nexions are continually prone—this very ſeparation, 
which 


After having heard his Majeſty's lawful exerciſe of. 
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which is the natural inborn propenſity of imperfect re- 
lation, has already been the ſubject of a civil War. — 
I have glanced in this manner on the hiſtory of Britiſh 
and Iriſh Connexion, only to ſhew that a tendency to 
total extintion is proved to be one of its properties; 
and I am hardly apprehenſive of a diſſenting voice to 


the concluſion which appears to me to reſult from this 


deduction, whether of hiſtory or reaſon, that we have 
reached the point, at which the evils of imperfect Con- 
nexion are at that height, beyond which lies only the 
alterhative I have already mentioned, of Separation 
or Union. — We ſtand, in ſhort, preciſely in that pre- 
dicament, in which the prudence of both Countries, 
and the fidelity and honor of thoſe who are entruſted 
with their Intereſts, are called upon by the moſt ſolemn 
and inſtant appeal, to ſnatch them from that precipice, 
on the very edge of which they both ſtand. 


Having hitherto treated the Queſtion ſomewhat ſpe- 
culatively, I would now ſpeak more particularly to the 
practical inducements which ſhould recommend this 


meaſure, and the conſequences of relinquiſhing its adop- 
tion.—PFirſt to England. 


It would produce an acceſſion of real and efficient 
Force to Great Britain, as a naval and military Power; 
for, were all cauſes of difference between the Countries 


extinguiſhed, and werè the afſections of the whole of 


tieland, as ſeriouſly directed towards the general ſer- 
vice of the Empire, and its Force as diſpoſable for that 
purpole, as may be ſaid of every part of Great Britain, 
it cannot be doubted, that the power and reſources of 


the 


( as 3 


the Empire at large, would receive Geng an effential 
augmentation and improvement. 


It would exempt England, in moments of war and 
difficulty, from thoſe embarraſsments which have never 
failed to diſtract and annoy her, as often, at leaſt of late 
years, as war and difficulty | have occurred, and which 
render Ireland, inſtead of a reſource, only a dead weight 
hung round the neck of Britiſh Exertion, at this time 
when the full energy of both might be well employed 
againſt the common Enemy.—The caſe is ſuch, that 
we have not only to contend with this difficulty in our 
Conteſt with France, but it muſt be an improvident 
and ſanguine view of our Own affairs, and of the gen- 
eral events in Europe, to conſider even the preſerva- 
tion of Ireland, to the paternal government of iis 
Majeſty, and the continuance of any connexion between 
us, as a matter that is not become, in ſome degree, pro- 
blematical and precarious.— We cannot rely on the con- 
ſtancy of fortune in war; —nor on the ſteadineſs and 
uniformity of any national ſentiment.—Who would 


ſuppoſe it poſſible, that religious differences, between 


two ſets of Chriſtians, ſhould have been affigned as 
one of the prin :xcipal Cauſes of the late Rebellion, while 


the remedy propoſed to redreſs that grievance, would, 


eradicate altogether, and ſubject to a fanatic perſecu- 
tion, the profeſſion of Chriſtianity itſelf ?—Indeed, I 
have never heard any diſtin grievance articulated as 
a Cauſe of that abſurd Rebellion, that would not be en- 
hanced a thouſand fold, by the moſt perfect ſucceſs 
that could have been propoſed in the object of it.— 
I do not however ſay, Ireland muſt be loft if we have 
no Union :—on the contrary, wx Confidence is too 


great 
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great in the ſkill and valour of the Britiſh Navy; 
— in the courage and diſcipline of the Britiſh Troops; 
and in the honour and fidelity of that part of the Iriſh 
Nation, which profeſſes attachment to the Britiſh 
Empire, to admit of my deſponding on that ground; 
but, I cannot ſay leſs than this, that we have no ſecu- 
rity for the preſervation of Ireland, if we do not draw 
the bonds of our connexion much cloſer, and that with- 
out delay. 


Let us then contemplate a little, the conſequences 
of our total ſeparation from Ireland, and of the neceſ- 


fary attendant, at leaſt in the preſent moment, on ſuch 


a rupture,—I mean, her immediate Alliance with the 
French Republic.—lI ſhall paſs rapidly over theſe con- 
ſequences, becauſe they are too obvious, and their im- 
portance too ſenſible, to require, or perhaps admit of 
amplification. 


An Iriſh, Domocratic Republic, or rather Anarchy, 
muſe be the firſt and inſtant. conſequence of our ſepa- 
ration.—Let any man' then, attached to the Britiſh - 
Conftitution ;—let. any one, who is fond of order and. 
ſecurity in. Society, or even afraid of the extremes of. 
diſorder ;—let any one, who would ſhrink from uni- 
verſal plunder, confiſcation, and murder, with all the 
nameleſs miferies, wretchedneſs, and guilt which are 
but the partieulars of that aggregate, called Anarchy; 
let any man, I ſay, who has the lighteſt concern for 
the human race and its happineſs, a ſpark of love for 
his country, or even a common and vulgar ſolicitude 
for his own and his children's ſecurity, reflect for a 
moment on the triumphant eſtabliſhment of a democra- 
tic anarchy in Ireland. 


It 


997 
It is not enough to ſay © Proximus ardet ;*—it is 
part of our own Tenement that is in flames, and 


we come in abſolute contact with this peſtilent 
S. | ; 


Let us corifider what would be the ſituation of the 
_ weſtern coaſt of Great Britain, from the Land's End to 
the Hebrides ;—let us aſk thoſe, whoſe Houſes now ftand 
on the margin of the Iriſh Channel; whoſe Lawns 
and Gardens are waſhed by the Sea, which now ſepa- 
rates them only from Friends; let us aſk thoſe great 
manufacturing Coaſts, Counties, and trading Cities, 
which now draw profit and wealth, without danger, 
from tliat channel, what their condition, and that of 


their Country will be, when they ſtand within hail of 
a powerful and ſavage Enemy, which the darkneſs of 


_ a- ſingle night can bring to their chamber doors ?— 
At preſent, the Britiſh Cottimerce and the Britiſh Navy 
paſs freely through this Channel, with friendly Ports 
and Coaſt on either fide, as if it were an inland Na- 
vigation; while the ſhips of the Enemy, cannot either 
for War or Trade, approach this maritime Paſs. — 
What new exertion of vigilance will be required, what 
additional fiujaber of Ships, and of Seamen muſt be 
retained from offenſive War, and muſt abandon the 
Ocean to protect the Coaſt f Great Britain, againſt 
thoſe of Ireland, and to watch the Ports of the latter 
Country in its whole circumference ? 


Theſe are ſome, it would be difficult to enumerate 
all, the conſequences of Iriſh ſeparation from Great 
Britain, and connexion with France, as it would aſſect 
9 am far from ſaying, I will never admit, 

G 1 
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that even theſe accumulated difficulties would prove 
too many for the, hitherto unmatched, powers of Bri- 
tiſh energy or wiſdom ;—but, I ſay the change would 
be great, the danger as yet untried, and the iſſue more 
doubtful, than our prudence as Engliſhmen, and 
our duty to our Country ſhould permit us to expoſe 
it to, if the trial can be averted by any honorable 
means. os. 4 9 | 


This Conſideration perhaps, might in ſtrictneſs, be. 
thought ſufficient for the attention of the Britiſh Par- 
liament, ſince the Iriſh Parliament is, no doubt, com- 
petent to deliberate, and decide on all that regards the 
Intereſts of Ireland in this Queſtion.—No man is leſs 
diſpoſed than I am, to controvert the concurrent com- 
petence of the Iriſh Parliament, to deliberate on its 
excluſive competence, to decide the Queſtion as it 
regards Ireland. I muſt nevertheleſs think the Intereſt 
of Ireland, in this meaſure, a very material point in 
the deliberation of the Britiſh Parliament alſo.—For 
although an entire Union with that Country ſeems to 
be deſirable, on a ſeparate View of Britiſh Intereſt, 
yet it would, in my opinion, ceaſe to be ſo, if it were 
not adyantageous to Ireland aiſo.—The benefit muſt 
be mutual, in this mutual tranſaction, in order to be 
enjoyed by either. — The evils attending ſeparation 
would not be removed, but on the contrary would, 
in my judgment, be much enhanced, by any meaſure 


which ſhould unite us at the expelice, or to the eſ- 


ſential prejudice of either.—-If ſincere and cordial 
harmony is not the fruit of Union ;—if identity of 
Conſtitution is not founded on identity of Intereſt, and 
is not followed by identity of ſentiment and feeling 

„„ towards 
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towards the united Empire, fuch an Union will not 
cure the evils of imperſect relation, or even ſeparation; 
but may bring ſome of them, nearer and more home 
to both.—I claim it therefore, as an Engliſh Queſtion, 
to enquire whether Union with Great Britain will be 
beneficial to Ireland ? 3 _ 


I am to conſider then, the conſequences which 
would reſult to Ireland, from that ſituation of which 
I have already deſcribed ſome of the conſequences to 
England; I mean a total ſeparation ſrom Great Britain, 
and alliance with the French Republic.—T have al- 
ready aſſumed as the firſt fruit of this eyent, or pro- 
bably as either preceding or accompanying it, the 


abolition, in all its parts, of the preſent Conſtitution of 


Ireland, the zealous attachment to which is oppoſed to 
all the advantages of Union, and the eſtabliſhment on 
its ruins, of an Iriſh Republic on the French Model. — 
This change and all the complicated calamity it bears 
27 gremio, Jconſider as more fatal than all the reſt to 
the happineſs of Ireland; but I will rather poſtpone its 
conſideration for a moment, and advert to the other 
leſs important, indeed, but yet ſerious effects of ſuch a 
Revolution. It implies then, in the firſt piace, a ſtate 
of open hoſtility to England; and this warfare muſt, in 
all probability, partake of the nature of civil war.— 
For it cannot be imagined, that Ireland ſhould be una- 
nimous in ſurrendering a free Government and embrac- 
ing French chains; nor in preferring that abhorred com- 
pound of guilt and madneſs, of inſamy and ruin, to the 
jeſſings of religion, law, honor, ſecurity and genuine 
freedom; nor is it imaginable that Ireland will be unani- 
mous in rejeing Britith Connexion for the purpoſe of 
C2 fraternizing 
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fraternizing with France.— The event which I have fup- 
poſed, I have ſuppoſed to be the iſſue of war, in which one 
Party in Ireland, now the ſtrongeſt, and J truſt the moſt 
numerous, has been ſubdued.—But ſubmiſſion to force 
does not change the mind ; and were ſuch a calamity to 
befall Ireland, the new Iriſh Directory will find that the 
Armies of England, when employed in the reſcue of 
Ireland from that flavery, will be ſeconded by a great 
and powerful portion of their Subjects. Ireland then is 
doomed in this event, to foreign and internal war, with 
all its complicated miſeries, of which the bitterneſs 
is indeed, yet on the palate ok that unhappy Country. — 
I have already ſpoken of the diſadvantages to which 
even England would be ſubjected from the hoſtility of 
Ireland.—It is manifeſt that the Country which is the 
leaſt powerful on ſhore, and is null at ſea, muſt labour 
under the fame diſadvantages multiplied in an infinite 
degree.—A French Army in Ireland is the natural conſe- 
aence of this ſtate of things: if that Army is weak, it can- 


not protect them; if it is ſtrong and adequate to the objects 


of France in ſending it, as aſſuredly it will be, Ireland 
becomes a miſerable province of France. — But Ireland 
as a ſeparate ſtate, muſt alone provide for all the impe- 
rial Eſtabliſhments to which ſhe now contributes but 
a part. Ireland muſt have an Army all her own, and 
ſhe will find ſhe muſt ſubſidize her allied Army, not by 
T reaty only, but by Requiſition and C ontribution, 
and every other form of exaction and extortion, limit- 
ed by the modeſty of the French Directors, their Gen- 
erals, and all their ſubordinate Officers of plunder.— 
They muſt have fortified Towns, and all the Eſtabliſn- 
ments of that coſtly branch of defence.—They mutt 


have a Navy, build Ships, maintain Arſenals and Dock- 


Yards, 


. 


Vards, ſupply their Navy with Stores and Proviſions, 
and muſt man and pay their Fleets, all from their 
own funds and reſources.—Have the Economiſts of 
Ireland computed -the price of theſe imperial honors, 
if indeed they can be borne at all? But let them con- 
ſider, whether the inſulated trade and wealth of Ireland 
will furniſh either men or money for ſuch demands, 
even after the people ſhall have ſo far belied all the 
experience which the world has had of them, by ſub- 
mitting with perfect obedience to the utmoſt exactions 
that can be laid upon them, — It would after all be 
worthy of a moment's reflection, whether if Ireland 
ſhould not ſuddenly accompliſh that which France, 
Spain, and Holland, ſeconded by an armed neutrality 
of the maritime Powers of the North; that is to ſay, 
what the whole nayal world have tried in vain, I mean 
ſhould not ſuddenly acquire a ſuperiority, at ſea over 
Great Britain, whether her commerce and every hope 
which her inſular ſituation could ſuggeſt or realiſe, muſt 
not be held by ſufferance, and at the mercy of that 
powerful and offended neighbour, to whom nature had 
allied her, but whoſe generous offer of an equal and 
honorable participation in power, proſperity and hap- 
pineſs, ſhe had rejected with inſult, as if it had been an 
injury.—Ireland will, no doubt, not expect after her 
ſeparation from England, and alliance with our Ene- 
mies, to partake freely in our Eaſt India or our colonial 
Trade; nor will ſhe expect of England in thoſe cir- 
cumſtances the great and liberal ſacrifices which ſhe 
now makes to the ſupport and promotion of Iriſh In- 
duſtry; ſacrifices which, however liberal in their extent, 
and however beneficial to Ireland in their effect, I con- 
ſider only as a natural indulgence of fraternal affetion, 

As 
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as well as a wiſe exertion of imperial policy, while we 
are united ; but which muſt of neceſhty expire with our 
cohnexion.—Will the trade of France, or the ſhare of 
it to which they would be admitted, and the con- 
ditions of its tenure, compenſate this loſs ?—Will reſ- 
traints and prohibitions on the commercial intercourſe 
between England and Ireland be no loſs to the latter 
Country ? 


The conſiderations which I have already enumerated 
are of no light or trivial import ; but I muſt now ſet be- 
fore the eyes of Iriſh Gentlemen, one inſeparable con- 
ſequence of ſuch a revolution, and one of which they 
are no doubt aware, I mean the expulſion and confiſca- 
tion, not to ſay the blood of thoſe who now ſupport 
their ancient Connexion with England; and whom 
the caſe I have ſtated ſuppoſes to have been defeated. 
But will confiſcation and murder go no deeper even 
than this? In the favage triumph of democratical an- 


| archy, will not every friend to the eſtabliſhed Conſtitu- 


tion of Ireland, to the authority of Law, or even to 
the moral reſtraints of Virtue and Religion, will not 
every one who is guilty of that unpardonable, irremiſ- 
fible crime, the poſſeihon of property, real or perſona}, 
great or ſmall, will not, in a word, all thoſe whoſe ſitu- 
ation ſeems to offer either a lur e, Or a Curb to violence, 
be involved in that undiſtinguifhing maffacre and pil- 
tage, whibh ſweeps the way before and bears up the 
train of ſuch Revolutions? I mutt indeed put it, feri- 
oufly and earneſtly, not as a topic of declamation, or 
falſe and artificial feeling, but as furniſhing the found- 
eſt argument, and exciting the warmeſt ſolicitude, to 


the property, and I may may to the induſtry, and to the 
virtue 


(. 23 ) 


virtue of Ireland, without diſtin&tion of degree, or of 
religious perſuaſion, what would be the conſequence of 
a complete victory obtained by France in Ireland, what 
would be the inevitable conſequence of delivering Ire- 
land, with all her political, religious and civil Intereſts, 


over to the diſcretion of that deſcription of Iriſhmen 


who would then become their maſters, and of that de- 
ſcription of anarchy which muſt follow ſuch events as 
I have deſcribed — I chooſe rather to hint at than to 
dwell on ſuch topics. — They are indeed fitter for the 


private meditation of thoſe who are concerned in them, 


than for public diſcuſſion or rhetorical amplification. 
—I am content with having ſtated ſhortly and diſpaſ- 


ſionately the nature and degree of ſonie of thoſe dar. 


gers which may induce England to conſent to Union, 
but which ſeem to command Ireland, with the autho- 


rity of urgent and inſtant neceſſity, to ſeek without de- 


lay, the refuge which this meaſure preſents to her. 


It is impoſſible to overlook ſome circumſtances in the 
internal and political condition of Ireland, which bear 
as powerfully on the Queſtion of Union, and ſeem to 
recommend that meaſure to the people of Ireland, as 
ſtrongly for the purpoſes of equal Government, and of 
civil and municipal happineſs, as on any other grounds 
whatever. Ireland is a divided Country, but unequally 
divided as to property and numbers; the leaſt numerous 
elaſs poſſeſſing the property and the power; but the 
moſt numerous entertaining, and indeed cheriſhing 


fondly, and tenaciouſly, claims on both, I mean both | 


on the property and the power. I need not deſcribe 
the extent or the violence of thoſe paſſions which in- 


flame and exaſperate both parts of the Iriſh Nation 


againſt 
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figairtſt each other. — Every one knows the firm and 
immoveable baſis on which their mutual hatred ſtands; 
the irreconcileable nature of its motives, its bitter, ma- 
lignant, and implacable character. — In this frame and 
temper of mind, however, towards each other, one of 


thoſe portions of Ireland claims and exercifes what is 


felt by both, to be a ſpecies of dominion over the 
other. I believe it ts hardly too much to ſay, that there 
are two Nations in Ireland ; two Irifh Peoples ; the one 
fovereign, the other ſubjeRt. — The ſovereign claſs, or 
caſt of Iriſhmen, claim their Sovereignty as of right, 
and ground it on an old title of conqueſt, confirmed, 
as they contend, by poſſeſſion, acquieſcence, and pre- 
fcription. — They claim alſo the federal ſupport of 
Great Britain in maintaining this dominion, on the 
folemn grounds of fidelity to implied compact, com- 
penſation for ſacrifices, and reward for ſervices. They 
ſhew a cloſe alliance and identity of views between 
themſelves and the Engliſh intereſt in Ireland in all 
times, and they rely as ftrongly on recent, and even on 
preſent exertions in a common cauſe as on the uniform 
tenor of their ancient ſervices. —In a word, they call at 
once upon our honor and our gratitude, and they ſupport 
that appeal by a ſtream and ſeries of facts which we can- 
not controvert.— I muſt confeſs, that I have always felt 
this point as conſtituting a true and proper dilemma — 
on the one hand, I cannot admit the aſcendency of one 
part of a nation over another part of the ſame nation, 
to the extent and to the purpoſe claimed in Ireland as 
capable of aſſuming any character deſerving the deno- 
mination of right.—'Fhat which is a wrong on one fide, 
cannot, intelligibly to me, become a right on the other. 
Wrong is not a material out of which it appears poſ- 
fible to conſtruct right; and I do not think the virtues 

| of- 
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of poſſeſſion, preſcription, or any other limitation of 
time, which are ſuppoſed to cure the vices of a bad title, 
at all applicable to the caſe of perpetually ſubſiſting, and, 
as it were, renovating wrongs, eſpecially ſuch as affect 
the political rights of great numbers of men.—The ope- 
ration of preſcription in confirming titles, even in the 
private tranſactions of property, is, indeed, different, I 
believe, from the common notion that 'is *formed of it. 
— Preſcription does not cure the original vice of a bad 


title; but, after all memory of the good title, which 


had been ſupplanted by the uſurped one, has been loſt 
and buried under the oblivion of time, preſcription, that 
is to ſay, the lapſe of time within which legal memory 
can ſurvive, determines the expiration of the old title 


and gives eſſect, not to the bad one which firſt ſuper- 
ſeded it, but to a new title ariſing out of pofleſſion, and 


conſummated in this manner by the completion of pre- 
ſcriptive time. Nothing of this applies to ſubſiſting and 
continuing wrongs, in which the length of their dura- 
tion, and the frequency of their repetition, inſtead of 
diminiſhing the injury, muſt be felt to be a grievous 
aggravation, and inſtead of converting wrong into right, 
ſeems only to improve and fortify the title of thoſe who 
ſuffer, to ſhake off the injury on the firſt opportunity 
that offers. — If poſſeſſion then will not conſtitute this 
ſingular right, which is claimed in wrong, as ' between 
the parties themſelves, neither can it be improved by the 
intereſts, the engagements, or the obligation of a third 
party: and I do not ſee how the jut Zertzz, as it may 
be called, of England, can affect the relative claims of 
theſe two Iriſh Nations, or of theſe two parts of the 
Iriſh Nation. — On this ground, therefore, and merely 


on this general and abſtract view of the queſtion, IT con- 
| D feſs 
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1 fefs I might have thought it difficult to aſſign a ſuffici- 
5 ent reaſon to preclude his Majeſty as Sovereign of Ire- 
1 land, from concurring with his Iriſh Parliament, or even 
4 from exerting, in every lawful way, his legitimate pow- 
| h ers in promoting ſuch meaſures as might be calculated to 
5 place every claſs of his Iriſh Subjects on an equal foot- 
L's ing, as to civil rights, and conſoltdate theſe two hoſtile | 
1 Nations into one peaceable and united family. — But in 
| i truth nothing can be leſs rational, nor more dangerous, 
þ and often fatal than theſe abſtract views of practical 


queſtions, affecting the intereſts of multitudes and of 
y nations.—In the blind purſuit of abfiraQ right, we ſhall 
| often find ourſelves, innocently no doubt, if our inten- 
tion be confidered, but yet too efſectually, the inftru- 
ments of great practical injuſtice and oppreſſion. I be- 
| ; lieve there ate few caſes to which this obſervation ap- 
plies more cloſely, than to that which we are conſider- 
ing. Ihat part of Ireland which we would wiſh to re- 
dreſs, claim not only political equality in the Govern- 
ment of this Country, a claim, in which I confeſs, I 
cannot help ſympathiſing with them; but they are : 
known to entertain, and to nouriſh yet more fondly and 
anxiouſly, though perhaps not yet ſo loudly and dif- 
tin&tly pronounced, claims of a very different nature.— 
We cannot be ignorant that the firſt application of thoſe 
rights with which we ſhould be diſpoſed to inveſt them, 
is likely to be the perpetration of a great wrong, and that 
at bottom, that wrong was, perhaps, the true and even- 
1 tual object of their actual demand, and would be the 
N practical reſult of its attainment. The Catholics of Ire- 
land not only claim a participation in the civil fran- 
chiſes enjoyed by their Proteftant Countrymen ; but 
they foſter * on the property of Proteſtants, the pre- 
ſent 
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fent poſſeſſion of which they treat as mere uſurpation, 


and theſe claims are of no trifling extent.—We know 
the aſpiring character of their church, or if yow-pleaſe, 


of all Churches, or of all Bodies and defcriptions of 


men. — We muſt, above all, recolle& what is perhaps 
more urgent than all the reſt, that 'the Catholics, be- 
fide their claims, civil or religious, have paſſions to gra- 
tify, paſſions long irritated, long reſtrained, but not on 
that account the leſs vehement, or dangerous. I have 
heard ſuch apprehenſions treated lightly, as the produc- 
tions either of imagination or ignorance ; and I cer- 
tainly pretend to no credit on ſuch points, from per- 
ſonal knowledge or inquiry. I ſhould wiſh therefore to 
qualify any thing that may appear raſh or peremptory, in 
what I hazard on ſuch a ſubject, by avowing that de- 
gree of diffidence in my own views, which may be 
thought becoming with regard to facts, which though 
atteſted, I think, ſatisfactorily by others, have not fallen 
under my own obſervation.—But with this qualification, 
I confeſs that I find it difficult to reſiſt a concluſion to 
which the general knowledge we may all poſſeſs of the 
human character, applied to ſach facts as all admit, 
feems to lead us. —I muſt therefore profeſs a ſtrong 
impreſſion, that if to the phyſical force already poſſeſſed 
by the Catholic Body, and which conſiſts in ſuperiority 
of numbers, were added by any ſuch revolution as that 
which we are conſidering, the advantages of political 
power, and the weight and influence which belong to 


the authority of Government and Legiſlation, ſome 


danger might accrue to the property, the eflabliſhment, 
and even the perſonal ſecurity of the Proteſtant in 
Ireland ; and with this apprehenſion on our own minds, 
the alarm expreſſed by thoſe who are ſo deeply inter- 
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eſted in the conſequences of ſuch meaſures, ſeems enti- 


tled to our lerious and earnei attention. 


I am not more clear, therefore, in thinking the Ca- 
tholics entitled to a fair participation in the civil and 
and polic:cal franchiſes of Iriſhmen, than J am in feel“ 
ing, that th Froteſtante cugh to be protected and de- 
fended in the {ecu:iiy of their property, their religion, 
and their, perſons, againſt every violence which the 


Catholics" might be diipoſed to attempt, when they 


have paſſed from their preicnt fi te . n to that 
of authority and p,w-er.— The dilen en, therefhre, has 
hitherto conſiſted in this.— The Pr: a der ts could not 
be ſupported i in that aſcerdarcs which ſeems neceſſary 
even for their protection, withou' derogating from what 
may appear to be a natural right oi the Cath: lcs.— 
The Catholics could not be ſupported in their claim of 
Equality, without transferring to chem that aicendancy 
which Equality of Rights muſt draw to ihe larger body, 
and which ftom that moment muſt expoſe the Pro- 
teſtants to dangers from which they ought to be pro- 
teted.—Such ſeem to be the practical difficulties in the 
way of abſtract juſtice, while the Government of Ire- 
land continues merely local.—An Iriſh Parliament, in 
which the aſcendancy is either Proteſtant or Catholic, 
and it cannot chuſe, but lie on one ſide or the other, 
may be expected ftill, I fear, to gore and lacerate 
their Country, by one or other of the horns of this 
dilemma ; and I ſee no perfect remedy for Iriſh divi- 
ſion, aud its lamentable conſequences, while theſe two 
enraged and implacable opponents are fill ſhut up to- 
gether, and encloſed within the very theatre, on 


the very arena of their ancient and furious conten- 
tion.— 


L229) 


tion.—T do ſincerely think, that this divided and dou- 
ble condition of the Triſh People requires ſomething 
of an iniperial aula, a legiſlature founded on a broader 
and more liberal baſis, to adminiſter impartial laws 
to all, and to reconcile ſecurity with juſtice. While 
one of theſe Parties muſt judge the other, in which 
ever hand the faſees may be placed, I fear there is 
reaſon to expect only violence in the ſuit, and if not 
injuſtice, at leaſt, flow and impertect juſtice in the 
decree.— My mind, I confeſs, cannot reſiſt the con- 
viction ariſing out of all theſe conſiderations, that the 
United Parliament of Great Britain and Ireland, 
will in the pecular circumſtances of Ireland, conſti- 
| tute a better legiſlature, and a more perte&t, becauſe 
a more impartial Parliament, for all Ireland, than 
any repreſentation of a minor part or ſection of Ire- 
land, in a ſeparate, local Parliament ever can.—I am 
perſuaded, that laws beneficial to the maſs of the Peo- 
ple of Ireland, and promoting its general proſperity 
and happineſs, may be expected with greater conſi- 
dence from the United Parliament, in which local 


partiaiities, intereſts, and paſhons, will not divert the 


ſtraight and equal current of legiflation, than in an 
Iriſh Parliament, where theſe tumbling blocks muſt for 
evcr bend or impede its courle.—In the United Parlia- 


ment right may be done unaccompanied by wrong.— 


Triſh Catholics may be inveſted with their political ca- 
pacities, without the {lighteſt danger to Proteſtant eſta- 
bliſhment or property. Theſe, on the contrary, muſt 
acquire a tenfold and hundredfold ſecurity in the Pro- 
teſtant Parliament, and the genuine Proteſtant afcen- 
dancy of the United Kingdom.—The Proteſtant Church 
and Property may, on the other hand, be ſecured, 
| | without 
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without perpetuating the preſent humiliating and de- 


grading excluſion of the Catholic part of the Iriſh Na- 
tion. Such are ſome of the particularities in the con- 
dition of Ireland, which appear to me to add in her 


caſe, many powerful inducements to. . thoſe, which 


in every other inſtance may invite neighbouring and 


friendly Countries to a cloſe and intimate Union of 
their Governments. 


I confeſs, that to me theſe conſiderations furniſh 
by no means the weakeſt recomendation of this mea- 
fure.—I look with peculiar ſatisfaction towards the 
proſpet which it ſeems to open, I think in truth, 
for the firſt time in the hiſtory of Ireland, of doing 
Juſtice to one part of that nation without injury to. 
the other, and of providing for the general proſ- 
perity and happineſs, without bringing calamity on 
any particular part. — For I cannot conſider the ad- 
miſſion of Fellow Citizens to a participation of com- 
mon franchiſes, as an injury to thoſe who happen al- 
ready to poſſeſs them; — nor the loſs or even deſtitu- 
tion of partial and excluſive dominion over fellow ſub- 
jects, as any wrong.—The Proteſtants have a ſacred 
right to their properties, to their religion, and to 
their own liberties; but the liberties of their Catho- 
lic brethren are no part of that property ; they have 
no narrow corporate right, or none that I can wiſh to 
ſupport them in, in the Government of their Coun- 
trymen ; nor can I ſee that the ſubjection of the Ca- 
tholics muſt be an article in the charter of Proteſtant 


liberties. 


If 


(319 


If the Union, therefore, preſent a hope of meliorating | 
the condition, and extinguiſhing the diſcontents 'of a 


great majority of the Inhabitants of Ireland, without 
expoſing the reſt to danger, but on the contrary,” ad- 


ding the moſt ſubſtantial ſecurities to all their legitimate 


rights, I muſt profeſs myſelf on that account, a warm 
friend to the meaſure; and I am free to confeſs that 
if thoſe were not to be the conſequences, I ſhould ex- 
pet very little advantage from it.— I am deſirous, 
therefore, of declaring for myſelf, that I ſhall think the 
Union much more perfect, much better adapted to all 


its beneficial ends, (and the benefits to be expe ted from 


it, in ſuch a caſe, I think incalculable,) if the juſt claims 
of the Catholic Iriſh are provided ſor by an explicit 
article of the Treaty itfelf.—After having thus declared 
my own mind, and diſtinctly pronounced my own 


judgment on this great leading point, I think it right 
to add, that if any political peculiarities of the preſent 
time, ſhould render it impraRticable to engroſs theſe 


wholeſome proviſions in the written Treaty itſelf, I 
would rather reſtrain my wiſhes for the immediate ac- 
compliſhment of this deſirable end, than expoſe this 
great tranſaction to needleſs and unprofitable hazard, by 


unſeaſonable pertinacity or impatience. And I ſhould 


{till look with confidence to a period when the object 
I have mentioned will reſult as a natural conſequence 


from the Treaty, and when this deſirable change will 


flow, with many ather bleſſings, from the impartiality 
of the imperial and united legiſlature.—If I were wor- 
thy then of offering to the loyal Catholics of Ireland 
the advice of an individual, who has no other claim to 
their attention, than that of uniting a ſpirit of liberal 
toleration, and a ſtrong favour towards common right 
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ds oppoſed to monopoly, of combining, I ſay, theſe ſen- 
timents with ſomething of a practical diſpoſition which 
would not reject attainable good when a more perfect 
accompliſhment of right is out of reach, I would im- 
plore their prudent acquieſcence in a meaſure which 
muſt ultimately confolidate their intereſt with thoſe of 
their Country, which will bring in its ſeaſon, relief to 
the Catholics and ſecurity to the Proteſtants of Ireland; 
which will improve the wealth, the proſperity, the dig- 
nity, the manners, and the public and private happineſs 
of their Country; and which conferring theſe bleſſings 
with one hand, will avert with the other, the certain 
ruin, deſolation, and ſlavery, which are at this moment 
impending over their native land. | 


I wiſh to guard againſt one miſinterpretation.—When 
I prefer the united Parliament to that of Ireland, as at 
preſent conſtituted, I ſhould be much miſunderſtood, 
if I were thought to profeſs a diſtruſt of the wiſdom and 
juſtice of the Iriſh Parliament in general, or to impute 
to it the ſlighteſt degree of incompetence to the general 
objects of its legiſlative duties.—I profeſs, on the con- 
trary, the higheſt reſpee&t, both for the Iriſh Parlia- 
ment as a body, and for many of its members, 
with whom I have, indeed, little, or T might 
nearly ſay, no perſonal acquaintance, but whoſe cha- 
raters and talents, as public men, I have con- 
templated, as others do, with the reſpeQ they juſtly 
iaſpire.—What I have hazarded on this ſubject, the 
delicacy of which I am not inſenſible to, amounts only 
to this; that in one great branch and member of Iriſh 
Aflairs, the preſent [riſh Parliament muſt be conſidered 


as a party, and in thoſe concerns, a major part of the 
| people 


rival authority. —Whereas, in the united Parliament, 


39) 
People muſt now receive the law from an adverſe and 


the Iriſh members will furniſh all the local information, 
and will poſſeſs all the weight and influence, which the 
general affairs and intereſts of that Country require ; while 
thoſe local or partial' feelings which might warp the 
judgment of the beſt intentioned Irifhmen, on ſome 
ſubjects, might be moderated, and temperated, by the 
mediating impartiality of the imperial Parliament. 


I would now confider one or two general objeftions, 
which I have obſerved to be moſt prominent in the op- 
poſition to this meaſure, and I ſhall begin with that 
which appears to have been the moſt operative and ſuc- 


ceſsful throughout Ireland, and to have had the greateſt: 


ſhare in the rejection of this important and ſalutary 
propoſal I mean the notion, that a Legiſlative Union, 
however beneficial in its eſſect, to the intereſts of 
Ireland, is, however, in ſome way, derogatory to the 
honor and national independence of that Country.— 
The whole of this. topic will be found to be an appeal 
from reaſon to ſeeling, and, indeed, from a juſt and 
genuine feeling to a blind and inconſiderate one. It 
is intended, like moſt of the objections on this Queſtion, 
to preclude the diſcuſſion of its merits ;—and what is 
peculiar to this particular objection, it is not only in- 
tended to elude the merits of the principal Queſtion, 


but it ſeems to diſclaim the diſcuſſion even of any proper 


and ſpecific merits of its own. It is uled, in truth, to 
diſqualify thoſe to whom it is preſented for all delibera- 
tion whatever, by exciting the paſſions, and interpoſing 
the flame and dazzle of enthuſiaſm, between the eye 
and the object it is to examin2.—Tho who employ 
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this topic, have undoubtedly a conſiderable advantage j 
for, in the firſt place, many more are ſuſceptible of 
ſtrong and lively feeling, than capable, or willing to 

form an enlightened and deliberate judgment on any 
ſubject whatever.—In the next place, the feeling ap- 
plied to is in itſelf by no means unnatural, and ſo ſar 
from being culpable, or a ſubject of reproach, muſt, 
on the contrary, be claſſed with thole affections which 
are the moſt beneficial to the world, and the moſt ho< 
norable to thoſe who poſſeſs them. It is, in a word, a 
hranch or mode of patriotiſm, that virtue which em- 
braces the whole range of our public duties, and which 
is an object of too much reſpe& and veneration, when 
genuine and well directed, not to challenge ſome indul- 
gence even 1n its errors and deluſions. I cannot, how- 
ever, help ſuſpecting, that thoſe who avoid diſcuſſion, 
are not very firm or confident on the merits; and that 
paſſion 1s ſeldom excluſtvely applied to, when reaſon 
is on the ſame fide.—Enthuſiaſm is, indeed, in general, 
to be accounted hut an unſafe and unſaithful guide, — 
The guide 1s himſelf blind, and I know not how to 
ſearch ſor truth with better hope of ſucceſs, than by the 
light of ſuch reaſon as Providence may have beſtowed 
upon us.—I ſhould propoſe, therefore, to follow that 
courſe, and to conſider diſpaſſionately, even this paſſion. 
—[ would fairly and deliberately inquire, whether a 
fincere regard for the national dignity of Ireland, does, 
indeed, oppoſe any ſolid objection to a Legiſlative Union 
with Great Britain. 


I ſhall beſtow but little time, in analyzing the na. 
ture and foundation of thoſe local affections towards 
particular ſpots, which ſeem to circumſcribe the general 
benevolence 


(385 ) 


benevolence of mankind within the rivers or ſeas, or 
mountains, which encompals that which we call our 
Country.—Perhaps that expanſive love of our fellow 


Creatures, which has obtained the general name of phi- 


lanthropy, may have been compreſſed into narrower 
bounds, in order to augment its energy in the proper 
ſcene of its exertion; perhaps this large and diffuſive 


motive may have been drawn home as it were, and re- 


trenched within limits more commenſurate with the 
ſize and ſphere of human action But no matter how or 
why, the love of our Country certainly exiſts; it is the 
nobleſt affection of the human breaſt; and I have no 
doubt is of divine origin.—I am to acknowledge that 
Ireland, both by its dimenſions, its local poſition, and 
every other circumſtance attending it, offers a fit object 
for that paſſion, the ardor of which may well be improv- 
ed into enthuſiaſm and zeal, by the many natural 
charms which, I underſtand, abound in that Cuuntry, 
and by that to which I can, indeed, ſpeak myſelf, I 
mean the many generous qualities which diſtinguiſh 
its inhabitants, and ſeem to endear that Nation to thoſe 
who compoſe it —I am willing alſo to admit, that 
beſides that ſolicitude for the happineſs and well-being 
of the people who inhabit our Country; which is the 
proper and diſtinctive feature by which true patriotiſm 
is to be recogniſed, this local aſfection may allo attach 
a ſort of intereſt, and a certain importance and value, 
to the ſeparate political exiſtence, or individuality, of 
that Country. — That identical ſpace has conta ned the 
habitual objects of our regard, and an aſſociation may 
have been eſtabliſhed between our local and moral at- 
tachment, in ſuch a manner as to render it, perhaps, 


no eaſy abſtraction, to love the people of Ireland, diſ- 
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tinctly from that which may be called the love of Ireland. 


Nothing of all this need be controverted ; nor is it deſire- 


able, that it ſhould be otherwiſe.—I would only demand a 


ſimilar aiſent to ſome particularities, which I think obſerv- 


able in this paſſion, and which appear to me, to bear in 


ſome degree, on the principal Queſtion. — This local pa- 


triotiſm ſcems to be limited not only by ſpace, as we have 


ſeen, but alſo with ſome reference to time. The ſpace to 
which the affection of patriotiſin attaches, is that which 
we have been accuſtomed to confider as our Country, at 


a given time, that is to ſay, in our own time, or during 


our own generation. —If it had been larger or ſmaller at 


our birth, our love would have expanded or contracted 


itſelf accordingly.—We have ſeen remarkable inſtance of 
this expanſive property in local patriotilm, or in this love 
of meres and bounds, as related by Mr. Hume, in his hiſ- 


| tory of the Union of the Heptarchy. he ſame truth has 
been evinced in Wales, and I niay ſpeak with better autho- 


rity Rill of Scotland, where, I will venture to pronounce, 
that there does not, at this hour, live a man of any degree 
or condition, from Berwick to the Orkneys, whole Britiſh 
patriotiſm would not be more offended, and certainly, 
much more reaſonably, by a propoſal! for ſeparating theſe 
Kingdoms, than any of the Anti-unioniſts would have Deen, 
at the beginning of the Century, by the propoſal for unit- 


ing them. 


I have dwelt ſomewhat longer on this topic than I other- 
wiſe ſhould, principally for the purpoſe of ſhewing what 
the nature and value of that object is, for which Ireland 
has been perſuaded to renounce and reject with anger, the 
greateſt and moſt evident advantages that were ever offered 
to a nation. It is, in the firſt place, then, a ſentiment, or 
feeling, which it is difficult to. define, and not perhaps eaſy 
even to conceive diſtinctly. In the next place, this ſenti- 


ment, ſuch as it is, is fo limited in duration, and fo obſe- 
quious 


— 


„ 


quious to events, that it is not enough to ſay that it ex- 
pires. It actually changes fides — and the very facrifices 
we would make to it at one period, will, at a ſubſequent 
point of time, and from thence ever after, prove as much 
in contradiction with, and as offenſive to, this very feeling, 
as it might be welcome and grateful to it before. What 
then 1s this mighty object to which ſuch ſacrihces are re- 
quired ? It is an airy unſubſtantial ſentiment ; it is a tran» 
fient, evaneſcent, metaphyſical point, to which we are 
called upon to ſacrifice not only the ſolid and ſubſtantial, 
but the permanent and ann; intereſts of two great 


nations. : 


I confeſs, I cannot perſuade myſelf to rank a ſentiment 
ſo ſubtile, and ſubject to ſo many refined and delicate mo- 
difications, with that ſound and genuine affection, or I 
can claſs it only as a ſubordinate mode of that plain and 
manly paſſion, which has deſerved, by excellence, the ſtyle 
and dignity of patriotiſm. True patriotiſm will, I think, 
be found to reſt on the ſolid baſis of ſome rational and 
uſeful principle, which will keep it uniform and uninflu- 
enced by time or circumſtance, and which may ferve as 
a criterion to diſtinguiſh its own genuine and ſteady courſe, 
from the capricious and irregular motions of ſome of its 
many counterfeits. The love of our country may be rati- 
onal or fantaſtical as that of any other object ; and, I muſt 
conſider patriotiſm as partaking ſufficiently of the nature of 
general aſfection, to acknowledge it for genuine, only 
when it is evinced by ſolicitude for the welfare of its ob- 
ject. I fix on this as the diſtinctive character of ſincere af- 
fection, whether for our country or for any other object 
of regard. Public love is founded in utility, and by that 
mark alone may challenge its deicent from Heaven. 'The 
reſt is all ſpurious, and to be viewed rather with caution 
than reſpect. On this clear principle, then, ſhall we not 


lay, that a true patriot propoſes to himſelf before all things, 
the 
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the proſperity and happineſs of thoſe who inhabit his coun- 


try? He may ſet a value, if he pleaſes, on the diſtinct 


exiſtence, and individuality of that country; but if his love 
be well regulated, and all its modes and affections be in, 
due ſubordination, he will prefer the ſolid and real happi- 
nefs of his country to its metaphyſical identity. It is to 
this chaſte and diſciplined patriotiſm, that I would appeal, 
on the preſent queition, againſt the noiſy and clamorous 


pretence, which would uſurp its ſeat, and bear away the 


decifion by acclamation and tumult, before a ſober and 


_ enlightened judgment, founded on the ſolid baſis of public 


utility, can filence this importunate and deluſive feeling. 
To ſum up my argument on this point, in plain, but I 


think, ſatisfactory terms; if a ſeparate political exiſtence 


is contrary, nay fatal to the real intereſts of the people of 
Ireland; and if a perfect incorporation and union with the 
Britiſh Empire, muſt be productive of ſecurity, aggran- 
dizement and happineſs to Ireland, ſuch an Union ſhould, 
on this ſingle but deciſive ground, of great and permanent. 
utility, be the firſt and fondeſt with of every Iriſh heart. 


But let us yield even this principle for a moment. Let 
us ſubſcribe to that ſtrange incomprehenfible duty which 
I have heard proclaimed with a fort of triumph, even in 
this Houſe, and by which it 1s required that in a queſtion 
ſuch as this, the Legiſlature ſhould baniſh from their 
thoughts and contemplation every concern for the inter- 
eſts of the nations which they repreſent, and that the de- 


ciſion of this mighty queſtion ſhould be founded on any 


thing but its influence on the national advantage or ſecu- 
rity. Let us admit the inſignificance of Iriſh profpecity: 
and happineſs, and the excluiive title of what is called diſ- 
tinctneſs and dignity, to our ſolicitude; I ftill ſay, that 
even theſe objects are not provided for, by rejecting the 
preſent meaſure. For the choice does not lie between the 
prefent condition of Ireland and Union. We are not ig- 
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norant that the alternative is according to every moral 
probability, union or ſeparation ; that is to ſay, union or 
ruin; union with Great Britain, or ſlavery to France.— 
If this meaſure be not adopted, we know that the diſtinct- 
neſs of Ireland muſt expire; that her political extinction 
muſt be accompliſhed ;, that ſhe muſt undergo a change a 
thoufand fold more degrading, as well as deſtructive, and 
more fatal to her independence and dignity, by means 
which no miſtaken patriotiſm can prefer, I mean by ſub- 
jection to a foreign conqueror, or at beſt by a debaſed 
and flaviſh dependence on the general tyrant and taſk- 
maſter of Europe. Inſtead of preſerving her preſent inde- 
pendence, or acquiring new acceſſion of importance and 
dignity, by her aſſociation with the Britiſh Empire, Ire- 
land is in danger of dropping into that common ſepulchre 
of nations, which has already buried the very names and 
memories of ſo many ſtates and kingdoms, now no more. 
Will the identity or the dignity of Ireland be preſerved, 
when after being firſt the dupe and the ſervile tool of 


France, ſhe becomes her real and effectual ſlave, under 


ſome ridiculous or antiquated nick-name, invented or re- 
vived, for the very purpoſe of oblitcrating her own? 


Let us conſider this queſtion in one view more, and ſet- 
ting aſide both the real intereſts of Ireland, and the chances 
of ſeparation with its attendant calamities, let us only 
compare the preſent condition of Ireland in mere dignity, 
with its future condition, in that ſingle reſpect, after the 
Union; for we ſhall find the oppoſers of the Union miſ- 
taken in the means of conſulting even barren dignity, when 
they prefer the preſent ſituation of Ireland to its incorpora- 
tion with the Britiſh Empire. 


In what does the dignity of a nation truly conſiſt ? 
Is it merely in its ſeparate, or in its independent exiſtence ? 
If Ireland, from the very nature of things, is, and always 

mult, | 
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14 muft, while it is a ſeparate Kingdom, remain, in ſome 
| | teſpetts and in ſome degree, dependent, ſubordinate, in- 
ferior ; and the day after its Union with Great Britain, be- 
comes altogether independent, ſovereign and equal, how 
is its dignity better aſſured by the former condition than by 
the latter? We myſt enquire then what the preſent ſitua- 
tion of Ireland truly is, in point of independence. 
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Although I would wiſh to be perfectly frank and ex- 
4 ; plicit, in pointing out thoſe circumſtances of neceſſary and 
14 unavoidable ſubordination which really exiſt, I would by 
Y no means inſiſt on others, which I have heard enlarged 
; upon, I think, with a falſe pride on our part, and per- 
haps with reaſonable offence to the national feeling of Iriſh- 
men, and which, at the ſame time, do not appear to me 
genuine tokens of ſubordination in any reſpect. Of this 
| deſcription, I-confider the neceſſity under which Ireland 
. labours of claiming, in times of danger, whether from 
i foreign or domeſtic enemies, the protection of the Bri- 
tiſh navy, and military, at well as pecuniary aid from 
| this country. I conceive Ireland to have a perfect right 
7 | to this friendly and brotherly co-operation, on two grounds, 
'Þ h which feem to ine to preclude altogether, either a morti- 
fying humiliation on one hand, or an offenſive pride on 
the other. Firſt, the preſervation of Ireland is an Engliſh 
intereſt, and is a concern ſufficiently precious to call for 
theſe cxertions, even on a diſtinct and ſeparate view of 
our own advantage. In the next place, Ireland is enti- — 
tled to this ſupport, from an Empire to which ſhe is aſſo- 
ciated, and to the general ſervice and ſecurity of which ſhe 
is herſelf contributing, cheerfully, and at all times, in 
every branch of public ſervice. Her ſeamen, her ſoldiers, 
and her revenue, all augment the general ſtock of Britiſh 
teſources. And if peculiar and temporary emergencies 
have, at this, or any other particular period, encreaſed the 
local demands of Ireland on the exertions of the Empire, 
we 
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we mult recollect, that the ſcene of danger, may at other 


times be ſhifted ; and we have no reaſon to doubt, but, 


on the contrary, have recent grounds, very honourable to 
Ireland, for believing, that ſhe will be ready to furniſh 
extraordinary exertion, and aid, to repel extraordinary 


danger on this ſide of the water, if ſuch occaſions * 


ariſe. 


J muſt alſo diſſent from another topic which I have heard | 


uſed, as indicating a national dependence of Ireland on 
Great Britain, I mean the advantages which ſhe derives 
from the extenſive commerce without, and the proſperous 


manufactures within, which are ſuppoſed to flow, and 
which, I believe, really do flow, in a great part, from a 


free participation in the imperial greatneſs of Great Britain, 
and from encouragements which the might withhold if ſo 
adviſed. Here again, think, Ireland may accept, I will 
not ſay, without gratitude, but without humiliation, as 
Great Britain ought to beſtow without pride. When the 
queſtion has been ſtated between entire ſeparation and 
Union, theſe conſiderations are very pertinently ſubmitted 
to the prudence of Ireland ; for the advantages alluded toy 


would no doubt, be withdrawn with perfect juſtice, and 


indeed, by indiſpenſable policy, if all connexion between 


us were diſſolved. But when the queſtion is placed on 
the footing of the preſent argument, that is to ſay, on a 
view of our preſent imperial relation, I then feel, that 
conſidering the importance of that relation to Great. 


Britain, as well as to Ireland, the communication of theſe 


imperial advantages ſeems to belong to the very nature of 
the caſe, and to flow naturally from the ſentiment of fra- 
ternity and reciprocal kindneſs which ſhould accompany 
ſuch a connexion. "Theſe favours ſeem to be prompted cer- 
tainly by a liberal, but at the ſame time, by a wiſe policy 
they are the gifts of an elder to a younger brother; not the 
wages paid by a ſuperior to a dependant. They ought to 


excite gratitude, and to improve as well as to ſecure al- 
F | fection 
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fection between us; but they need not either exalt the 
pride of one, or humble that of the other; and to ſay the 
truth, I cannot heip feeling that the pride of Ireland may 

2 very well reconciled to an obligation, for which ſhe has 
the conſciouſneſs of returning in the reciprocal bleſſings of 
imperial connexion, an ample and correſponding equiva- 
| lent. I eraze, therefore, ſuch topics as theſe, from my 
bi argument of Iriih ſubordination. They appear to me not 
1 more inconcluſive to that point, than ſomewhat removed, 
Fi perhaps, from that liberality which ought to characterize 
FT! ſuch diſcuſſions, whether between individuals or nations 
| bo and if theſe obligations of Ireland to Great Britain are ever 
enlarged upon, I confeſs I ſhould ſee it with more pleaſure 
in Ireland, than in this country. | 


| ot | q 4 * OS” , o * o 
| þ Thoſe real indications of ſubordination, on which I 
Fi mean however to rely, appear to me ſuch as ought not to 
| t mortify Ireland ; becauſe they are derived from the very 
, 7 . o . . 

] nature and conſtitution of human affairs, and eſpecially 


from one cauſe, which muſt afford, I conceive, rather 
gratification than diſguſt to national feeling, I meant 
the imperial connexion which makes Ireland a member of 
the nobleſt empire of the globe. For what, after all, is 
this imperial connexion in the neceſſity of which we are 
all agreed? If it be any thing more than a name, and if it 
adord any ſubſtantial advantage, does it not conſiſt in ſe- 
curing a conformity, or rather a perfect uniformity and 
unity, in the counſels of the two countries on affairs of im- 
perial concern? Such are, in ſome reſpects, the regulation 
of commerce ; the tranſactions and intercourſe with for- 
eign ſtates; the declaration of war; the conduct and di- 
rection of war; the negociation and conditions of peace. 
Theſe are the principal, if not all the points of imperial 
or common concern; and in theſe it is admitted, and it is 
* manifeſt that, for common ſafety and advantage, the two 
countries muſt be governed by one mind, and directed by 
one will, to the ſame end. Now let me aſk in what man- 
ner is uniformity to. be enſured on points ſo much ſubject 
to 
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to doubt in themſelves, ſubmitted to a judgment, I mean 
that of the human mind, the variety and uncertainty of 
which is proverbial, and eſpecially where ſome degree of 
temporary and occaſional oppoſition, both of feeling and 
intereſt, may be looked for in particular ſeaſons and cir- 
cumſtances—I need not go about to prove by any tedious 
argument, what is always conceded on this pcint, nor 
need I ſcruple to aſſert what the beſt Iriſh patriots, and 
warmeſt partizans of Iriſh independence have always ff 
acknowledged, that unity of counſels can be brought about 
and preſeryed, only by leaving the lead to one of thote na- 
tions in thoſe points on which it is neceflary that they 
ſhould agree. Every ſenſible and enlightened Irith ſtateſ- 
man, has, I think, admitted that in imperial concerns, 
Ireland muſt, and ought to follow in the wake of Great 
Britain. Here then is one authentic and ſignal badge of 
real ſubordination. But how is this neceflary acquieſcence 
of Ireland to be enſured ? For it ſtands as yet on diſere- 
tion and prudlence, not on poſitive proviſion. May not an 
interval of paſſion, or the ſpleen of ſome contentious mo- 
ment, or the influence of ſome popular leader, perſuade 
Ireland, in an evil hour, to aftert her right of feparate and 
independent deliberation in the common concerns, and to 
vindicate that right, by ſetting up an opinion of her own, 
ditterent from that adopted in England? Againit this miſ- 
fortune, which would otherwiic be pretty jure of hap- 
pening, the conſtitution of our connexion with Ireland has 
provided ſome ſecurities, In the firſt place we have the 
ſame King; The King of Great Britain is, in virtue of that 
crown, King alſo of Ireland. Ireland is content to follow 
the fortunes of England in that great point; and this I 
{tate as another circumſtance of dependence. But there 
are other ſtill more ſenſible tokens of practical ſubordina- 
tion.— The whole exccutive Government of Ireland is ad- 
miniſtered by a Viceroy, appointed indeed by the Sover- 
eign of Ireland, but not with the advice of an Iriſh cabi- 
net. He is appointed, in eſfect, by a Britiſh Miniiter, he 
is ſubject to inſtructions from a Britiſh Secretary of State, 
F 2 | and 
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and refponfible for every part of his adminiſtration muni- 
cipal as well as imperial, not to the Iriſh Parliament, not 
to the Iriſh Laws, but to the Britiſh Parliament and its 
high tribunals. Even this is not all; for this may be 
thought inſeparable from the nature and frame of our con- 
nexion. here remains a point which was not ſo much 
| the unavoidable conſequence of the imperial conſtitution, 
bi] but was thought fubjcct to ſuch a moral and political ne- 


9 ceſſity. as to have been deliberately aſiented to and re- 

4 tained by the moiſt enlightened and ardent patriots of Ire- 
1 ; land, even in the jealous review of her conſtitution, 
* which took place at that period of enthuſiaſm and tri- 


1 umph which is become the grand ara of Iriſh freedom and 
pride, I mean the year 1782. The circumſtance I now al- 
lude to is this. The legiſlative functions of the ſovereign of 
Ireland can be performed only under the Great Scal, not 
of Ireland, but of Great Britain. Notwithſtanding the ex- 
treme and jealous tenderneſs of the Iriſh nation, on all that 
could remotely, or even in the refinements of political 
ſubtiety, affect the independence of their Partament ; al- 
though that Parliament is the ſkrine on which che nation 
itſelf is, it ſeems, now to be laid a victim ; that Iriſh Par- 

liament was left, and remains at this hour, dependent for 
the validity of every one of its legiilative acts, firſt on the 
Chancellor of England, and through his reſponſibility, on 
that very Parliament of England, an equal participation in 
the authority of which is thought ſo degrading to Ireland. 
God forbid that Ireland ſhould change her mind on theſe 
points of voluntary ſubordination, or that her pride ſhould 
ſuperſede her wiſdom, and a falſe dignity take place of her 
ſubſtantial intereſts at leaſt in theſe particulars. For ſuch 
are the few ſlender threads which yet hold together theſe 
ponderous bodies, and whenever they are broken we part 
for good. There is yet one other circumſtance which not 
EEE only indicates inferiority, but is ſo wholly irreconcileable 
with every notion of equality, and appears to me ſuch a 
| ſingularity in the condition of any country claiming the 

/ character of independent ſovereignty, that I mult add it 

| | to 
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to the liſt betore I quit this topic. Ireland muſt take her 
part in all the wars of Great Britain She muſt bear her 
ſhare of their burthens, and incur all their hazards. She 
may loſe a province, or may become herſelf a province of 
the enemy. Yet Ireland cannot, by the utmoſt ſucceſs of 
the war, acquire an acre of new territory to the Iriſh do- 
minion. Every acquiſition made by the forces of the Em- 
pire, however great her ſhare may have been in the danger 
or exertion,” ac-rues to the Crown of Great Britain. If an 
iſland were taken by regiments raifed in Ireland, and com- 
poſed wholly of Iriſhmen, and by ſhips inaaned altogether 
by Iriſh ſeamen, that iſland is a Britiſh conqueſt, and not 
an Iriſh one. Ireland claims no ſovereignty in any one of 
the foreign poſleſſions or provinces of the Britiſh Empire. 
She pretends to no dominion in India, in Ceylon, at the 
Cape of Good Hope, at Martinique, Trinidad, or Min- 
orca. The Iriſh Parliament has never aſſerted or conceived 
the right of legiſlating for any of the conqueſts of the King 
of England, that is to ſay, of the King of Ireland. They 
are al! ſubject % facto, to the Legiſlature of Great Britain. 
Ireland has planted no Iriſh colonies, but has furniſhed 
planters to all thoſe of Great Britain. In a word, this 
whole clafs of ſovereign rights and capacities, however in- 
herent in the very nature of ſovereignty, is wholly wanting 
in that of Ireland, If we-were atked to dehne, or at leaſt 
to deſcrive an independent ſovereignty, ſhould we err 
much by ſaying, it is a ſtate which can make war and 
peace, which can acquire dominion by conqueſt, and which 
can plant colonies, and e{tabHhth foreign ſettlements ? And 
if we would deſcribe a ſubordinate and dependent country, 
could we do it better than by ſaying, it is a country which 
muſt contribute her quota to all the wars of a neighbouring 
kingdom, mult incur all the ritks of thoſe wars and partake 
in all their diſaſters; while all that is acquired by their 
ſucceſs, falls, like the lion's ſhare, to that country with 
which it claims to be co-ordinate and co-equal. 1 will in- 
ſiſt no further on this ungracious topic. What I have ſaid, 
was neceſſary for my argument, and if I have demonſtrat- 

ed 


4 


ed the real ſubordination of Ireland, it was certainly not 
for tlie diſingenuous pleaſure of gratifying the vanity of one 

aation, at the expence of another, but only to obſerve that 
ſubordination muſt be the conſtant companion of an impe- 
rial connexion with a more powerful and more conſiderable 
ſtate, and that pride can fly only to one of two remedies; 
I mean, total and abſolute ſeparation, or a perfect i incorpo- 
rating and * Union. 
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This argument is often conducted as if the queſtion 
lay between diſtinct exiſtence aud total extinction. This 
is a falſe view of the alternative. If Ireland foregoes her 
ſeparate individuality, it is not to periſh ; but ſtill pre- 
1 ſerving in full life and vigour, her own exiſtence, ſhe be- 
| bi comes identified with a larger whole; and fo far from the 
15 pretended annihilation with which our adverſaries would 
: alarm her, ſhe appears to me to acquire new extenfion. I 

vould atk, in what manner is an inhabitant of any province 
or county of Ireland degraded, when he is enabled to ſay 
that he is an Iriſhman, and that he is beſides a Citizen of 
the united empire of Great Britain and Ireland; and when 
inſtead of admiſſion, as it were, by courteſy, to an indirect 
and circuitous advantage from the greatneſs of another 
country, to which he himfelf claims to be in ſome ſort a 
ſtranger, he can aſſert as clear a title and as poſitive owner- 
ſhip and property in the glory and proſperity of the empire 
to which he will belong, as any native of Great Britain can 
do at this moment? I cannot better deſcribe the condition 
of ireland after the Union, or better illuſtrate the improve- 
ment of its independence and dignity, than by ſaying, that 
her ſituation will from that moment be preciſely the ſame 
in all points with that.of Great Britain herſelf. Unleſs we 
ſuppole, therefore, Ireland in her preſent ſituation, more 
independent and leſs ſubordinate than Great Britain, we 
cannot imagine that her independence will be diminiſhed 
by the Union. And if it be true, as we have ſhewn, 
that ſhe 1s at preſent, dependent, and ſubordinate-to Great 
Britain in many reſpects, it is clear, that a Union which 
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ſhall have the effect of placing the two countries on a foot- 

ing of perfect equality, muſt improve the independence and 
dignity of the inferior, that is to ſay, of Ireland. Is Ireland 

then annihilated by theſe means? No; Ireland is ſtill Ire- 
land, while a new ſcope is given to the pride, and a larger 
field opened to the patriotifm of every Iriſhman. Let me 

aſk, in fine, where we ſhall diſcover in the preſent condi- 
tion of Ireland, that ſuperior degree of independent dignity, 
which ſhould outweigh the real and ſolid benefits of Uni- 
on ; or where we can perceive in the change which that 
Union will operate on the political ſituation of Ireland, the 
degradation and indignity which ſhould forbid her even to 
deliberate, and raiſe an inſuperable barrier, both to her 
agzrandizement and happinels ? 


I do conceive, indeed, how the ſituation of ſome indivi- 
duals may be ſuch as to afford a greater ſhare of perſonal 
conſideration or advantage in Ireland, while confined with- 
in its preſent limits, than they might obtain on the greater 
theatre of the united kingdoms. Even here, indeed, the 
computation may be fallacious ; but however that queſtion 
may ſtand with regard to individuals, I am ſure that the 
inhabitants of Ireland will gratiiy a found love of national 
dignity, while they procure to their country unſpeakable 
advantages of every other ſort, by their acceſſion to the no- 
ble empire of which the Union would make them citizens. 


I muſt therefore conclude, that although I muſt reſpect 
the feelings of thoſe who, following this inſtinct of nati- 
onal pride, which I have allowed to be in ſome fort natu- 
ral, have been blinded to the true merits of this queſtion, 
either as it regards the intereſts or the dignity of their coun- 
try; and aithough T cannot refuſe a conſiderable degree of 
indulgence, even to the intemperance and violence excited 
by any form of patriotiſm, and even by its errors; yet I 
muſt perſiſt in ſaying, that thoſe will ever appear to me to 
have evinced a more genuine, a more profound and ſolici- 
tous aflection for their country, who have not refuſed to 
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ucliberate on ſuch mighty intereits, but have reſiſted a ſirfl 
and falſe impulſc, and choſen for their gumle rather the 


. flower and laſs captivating torch of reaſon, than the more 


lively flaſhes of paſſion and prejudice. Nor can I refrain 
from adding, hat if there be indeed any individuals, or de- 
ſcriptions of men, who not miſled themſelves, but far above 
the inflaence of thole deluſions which they have practiſed 


upon the multitude, have ſcen nothing in this great queſ- 


tion but perſonal or local intereſts, and have fought to maſk 
a narrow preference of individual and partial advantage, 
under this pretence of national pride and feeling; if ſuch 
men, I ſay, with theſe motives at the bottom of their hearts, 
and with the profanation of a great public virtue on their 


lips, have fruitrated the wiſe and paternal counſcl given by 


our common Sovereign for the permanent and perpetual be- 
neſit, and not leſs for the preſent and immediate preſervati- 
on of the empire in all its parts, and eſpeci2liy of their own 
particular country ; I 9wn, I cannot part with this ſubject, 
without declaring, thzt I envy neither the pillows and con- 
ſciences of thoſe men, nor the place they are likely to ſill in 
the hiſtory of their country. 


8 


That part of the Speech which relates to the competency 
of Parliament to ſanction or execute the meaſure of Union, 
I entirely omit, becauſe keonceive that point to be now uni- 
verſally conceded ;<hould*I however be miſtaken, and 
that a doubt of ſuch competency Hill remain on the mind 


of any perſon among? the deſcription of Readers for whoſe 


convenience, the foregoing Abridgment or Selection has 
been made, I will refer him to the original Speech, from 
Page 120 to the end, where he will find argument ſuſſici- 
ently concluſive to cure even the moſt ſtubborn infidelity 
on this point. 


